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INTRODUCTION, 



■♦o^ 




[NITTING is an art which has been practised 
ia England for many centuries, though in 
the last few generations it had fallen 
somewhaj} into disuse. 

The Education Act of 1870 has endowed it with 
new life and vigour, which bid fair to strengthen 
year by year, for now every girl miist be taught to 
knit. She is not to be left to pick it up (if she be 
inclined) anyhow,— ^to do a few stitches at her 
granny's knee and then to forget all about it; 
but knitting is to be part of the education which, 
in these days, every girl must receive, and she is 
to be taught so thoroughly that she is to be able to 
knit socks and stockings well. 

There can be no question but that it was a very 
wise judgment which made knitting compulsory 
in National Schools. 
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I do not think that hand-knitted stockings are 
always an economy. They take a very long time 
to make, and, if the wool is not good, they have 
been known to fall into holes with heart-breaking 
rapidity. Still, for all this, I am strongly of 
opinion that, knitting is an immense advantage to 
girls, and that it is most important that they should 
be taught enough to enable them to go on by 
themselves when they leave school. 

The use of knitting is not altogether in the 
various articles which can be made thereby. The 
first thing to be noted about it is, that it makes 
little girls fond of work. Long before they have 
learnt to take pleasure in ordinary sewing, they will 
like their knitting, want to take it home to do in 
the evening, and thus get in the habit of sitting 
quietly down to work when quite small, which they 
would not be likely to do in any other way. If we 
can succeed in making girls Uhe work of any kind, 
we have accomplished a great deal, — ^a point that is 
too often overlooked* Then knitting gives a certain 
dexterity of finger most valuable in all future work, 
and is a great help in educating the eye, — ^advan- 
tages which can scarcely be over-estimated. 

It has sometimes been said of knitting, as of 
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sewings '^ Why take all that trouble, and spend so 
much time upon a thing which can be done so 
much better with the machine?" At first sight 
there appears some force in the argument, but it 
will not bear looking into. The present high price 
of the knitting-machine prevents its being widely- 
used, and, unless it becomes very much cheaper, it 
will be unknown in the cottage. I believe the 
next generation will see it in very general use 
among the upper classes, and the better class of 
servants will be expected to understand it, as they 
do the sewing-machine at the present day. This 
alone would be an all-suflScient reason for having 
knitting thoroughly taught in National Schools. 
To a person unable to knit a stocking by hand, a 
machine would be useless — exactly as a sewing- 
machine is of no use to a woman who cannot sew. 
The remark which I made in another place— ^^ that 
the more accomplished the needle-woman in hand- 
sewing, the more useful will be the sewing- 
machine'^ — ^applies also exactly to hand-knitting 
and the knitting-machine. 

But the machine will never supersede hand- 
knitting. There will still be those who like knitting 
for its own sake ; like to" have it to take up at odd 
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times ; to whom knitting is a source of pleasure to 
themselves and profit to their poorer neighbours. 
There will always be the old> for whose failing 
sight and trembling hands knitting is exactly 
adapted, provided always that they have mastered 
the art before the " evil days '' have come, upon 
them. There will always be the child to knit 
muffatees for ^^ father,^^ learning lessons of careful- 
ness and industry while she is guiding her needles 
with eager fingers, and we are reminded of the 
words which a living statesman applied to sugar, 
— it is at once " the delight of childhood and the 
solace of old age/' 

It is not, however, easy to teach knitting, I 
have known many grown-up people to whom the 
intricacies of the heel presented an insurmountable 
diflSculty ; and therefore we can understand that to 
teach a class of children requires thorough know- 
ledge of the subject on the part of the teacher, and 
unfailing patience, joined to which there should be 
uniformity of teaching. I have known cases where 
the children were making excellent progress when 
the teacher has left ; a new teacher comes, whose 
method of knitting stockings is equally good, but 
> not the same, consequently the children are all at 
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sea^ and weeks of valuable time (all too shorty under 

the most favourable circumstances) are wasted. 

Being deeply impressed with the importance of 

needle-work^ and of knitting as a valuable aid to 

it, I have, for some years, devoted much time and 

thought to the subject; and it seems to me that 

there is a very pressing need for a book which 

shall be a reliable guide to the teacher, and 

sufficiently simple for the children to understand. 

The most experienced knitters require some scale 

to refer to for various sizes, and can we expect 

children to learn, orally, sufficient to be of any use 

to them when left to themselves ? My experience 

is, that they quickly forget all about socks and 

stockings, or at best can only do one size ; whereas, 

had they been taught from a book at first, made to 

understand it, and accustomed to its use, they 

would never have the slightest difficulty afterwards. 

The only book which I have been able to find at all 

suitable for the pui'pose is that published many 

years ago by the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge. Unfortunately, it is now out of print, 

and therefore not available. In a few points im* 

provements might be made, but taken as a whole 

it is by far the best book on knitting socks and 

B 2 
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stockings with which I am acquainted. I have 
used it myself for years in all the schools with 
which I have had to do ; and the need of a book of 
this kind seems to me so urgent, that I have, with 
the permission of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, prepared one on the same plan, 
which I trust will prove as useful to knitters, 
whether teachers or taught, whether old or young, 
whether adepts or novices, as the Society's book 
has been to me. 

To make it more complete, I have added 
directions for muffatees with thumbs, and a warm 
sciarf, — ^both very simple and generally liked ; also 
a few words about wools, for the guidance of those 
who are inexperienced therein. The book cont^iins, 
besides, a sampler with a few plain rules for 
marking. 



E. LEWIS. 



Meopham Yicaraoe, Kent. 
August, 1883. 
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DIEECTIONS FOE KNITTING. 



STOCKINGS AND SOCKS. 

Tliese directions refer to No. 6 Stocking on the 
Scale, medium tvoman's size. 

Materials required : — 7 oz. Baldwin & Walker^s 
heather mixture, 3s. 6d. per lb. ; or of Le Fevre's 
Canterbury fingering, 4s. 6d. ; or Baylis & Gille^s 
Penelope yarn, 6s.; four short steel needles. No. 16. 

Cast on 38 stitches on the first and second 
needles, and 37 on the third, making a total of 113. 

The. odd stitch is the seam-stitch, and must be 
knitted and purled alternately till the end of the 
heel. Jt is, so to speak, the hey to the whole thing — 
every calculation is based upon it, and the greatest 
care must be taken to preserve it. 

Rib in twos for 26 rounds, i.e., knit 2 stitches 
and purl 2 alternately. Begin each round with 2 
knit, ending the round with the seam-stitch. 
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Having completed the 26 rounds of ribbing, knit 
6 plain rounds (keeping the seam-stitch). 

In the seventh round, mark the size thus : knit 6 
plain stitches, then put the wool forward, knit 2 
together 6 times in all ; this will form 6 small holes, 
and will be the size No. 6. 

Knit 113 plain rounds more, making 120 alto- 
gether. 

Now we begin the leg reductions. 

Knit 2 plain, 2 together, knit round to within 
5 of end of round, 2 together, 2 plain, seam -stitch; 
thus there will be 2 plain stitches on each side of 
the seam-stitch, between it and the reductions. 

There are 14 of these leg reductions, with 5 
plain rounds between each, making 79 rounds from 
first to fourteenth reduction inclusive. 

The number of stitches now on the needles should 
be 85. 

Knit 60 plain rounds, keeping the seam-stitch, of 
course. 

Divide for the heel, which is done by halving the 
stitches, — 42 instep stitches, 43 heel stitches. 

Put the instep stitches on two needles, and the 
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heel stitches on one ; be very careful that the seam- 
stitch is exactly in the centre, yiz., there must be 
2 1 stitches on each side of it. 

Leave the instep stitches to themselves for the 
present. Knit and purl backwards and forwards 
the 43 heel stitches for 36 rows ; preserve the seam- 
stitch, and whether knitting or purling, the first 
stitch of each row mnst be slipped and kept tight to 
form a firm, straight edge for future use, as will be 
shown presently. The last of these rows must be a 
purled one. 

For the heel : knit to 3 past the seam-stitch, put 
the wool forward, slip 1, put the wool back, turn 
the work, purl to 3 past seam, wool back, shp 1, 
wool forward, turn. 

Knit to 4 past seam-stitch, wool forward, slip 1, 
wool back, turn. 

Purl to 4 past seam, wool back, slip 1, wool 
forward, turn. 

Knit to 5 past seam, wool forward, slip 1, wool 
back, turn. 

Purl to 5 past seam, wool back, slip 1, wool 
forward, turn. 
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Knit to 6 past seam^ wool forward^ slip 1, 
wool back^ turn. 

Purl to 6 past seam^ wool back, slip 1, wool 
forward, turn. 

Knit to 7 past seam, wool forward, slip 1, wool 
back, torn. 

Purl to 7 past seam, wool back, slip 1, wool 
forward, turn. 

Knit to 8 past seam-stitch, wool forward, slip 
1, wool back, turn. 

Purl to 8 past seam-stitch, wool back, slip 1, 
wool forward, turn. 

* Knit to 8 past seam, knit 2 together, turn. 
Slip first stitch, purl to 8 past seam, purl 2 
together, turn. 

Repeat from * till all the heel stitches are taken 
up and only the 19 centre stitches left on the 
needle. 

The last of these rows should be a purled one. 

This is the Dutch heel : — 

Slip the first stitch, and knit to the end of the 
19 centre stitches with the needle on which the 
centre stitches are ; knit up 22 stitches along the 
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edge of the 36 straight rows. It is not sufficient to 
insert the needle into the loops^ the stitches must 
be Tcnitted up. 3Iake a stitch as close as possible 
to the heel stitches^ and another in the knitting 
between this needle and the instep needle. 

With the second needle knit the 42 instep stitches* 
With the third needle knit up 22 stitches along 
the edge of the straight piece as before; taking the 
back loop. With the fourth needle knit off ten of 
the centre stitches, and slip them on to the third 
needle. 

There should now be 105 stitches altogether, i.e., 
on the first needle 31 ; second or instep needle, 42 ; 
third needle, 32, We have still an odd stitch, which 
is exactly in the centre of the sole of the foot ; but 
it is worked plain henceforth, and a seam-stitch is 
placed on each side of the ankle instead. 

The heel being now complete, the seam-stitch 
stopped, and the side stitches properly picked up, 
we continue for the foot. 

Knit two plain rounds. 

Third round : 2 together, knit till there are 5 
gtitches left on thQ first nQedle^ 2 together, 3 
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plain^ seam-stitcb^ knit plain along the instep 
needle. 

Third needle : seam-stitch^ 2 plain^ 2 together 
plain till there are 3 stitches left on the needle^ 
take 2 together, 1 plain. 

Two plain rounds (keeping the two seam-stitches, 
viz., the last stitch on the first needle, and the first 
stitch on the third needle). 

Sixth round : same as third ; this completes the 
2 heel reductions, and 2 out of the 8 ankle reduc- 
tions. 

Two plain rounds (keeping seams). 

Ninth : knit to within 5 of end of first needle, 2 
together, 2 plain, seam-stitch ; second, or instep 
needle, plain ; third needle, seam-stitch, 2 plain, 2 
together, plain to end of needle. 

Two plain rounds. 

Twelfth same as ninth (i.e., fourth ankle reduc- 
tion). 

Two plain rounds. 

Fifteenth, fifth ankle reduction. 

Two plain. 

Eighteenth, sixth ankle reduction, 
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Two plain. 

Twenty-first round, severith ankle reduction. 

Two plain. 

Twenty-fourth, eighth ankle reduction. 

There should now be 85 stitches on the needles, 
^viz., on the first needle, 21 ; on the instep, which 

lias been unaltered from the time the stocking was 

divided for the heel, 42 stitches; on the third 

needle, 22. 

For the foot, 60 plain rounds, keeping the seam- 
stitches all the time. 

For the toe, in which there are 13 reductions, 

each of which is 4 stitches in the round, from here 
stop the seams. 

First reduction : first needle, knit till there are 4 
stitches left, take 2 together, 2 plain ; second needle, 
2 plain, 2 together, plain till there are 4 stitches 
left at the end of needle, 2 together, 2 plain ; third 
needle, 2 plain, 2 together, plain to end of needle. 

4 plain rounds (no seams). 
Second toe reduction, as before. 
4 plain rounds. 
Third reduction. 
3 plain rounds. 
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Fourth reduction. 
3 plain rounds. 
Fifth reduction. 
3 plain rounds. 
Sixth reduction. 
2 plain rounds. 
Seventh reduction. 
2 plain rounds. 
Eighth reduction. 
2 plain rounds. 
Ninth reduction. 
2 plain rounds. 
Tenth reduction. 
2 plain rounds. 
Eleventh reduction. 
1 plain round. 
Twelfth reduction. 
1 plain round. 
Thirteenth reduction. 

There should now be 33 stitches on the needles. 
Knit to the end of the first. Tarn the stocking 
inside out, which can easily be done by drawing 
the foot and leg carefully through the small open- 
ing at the toe, where the needles are. There 
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sliould be 16 stitches on front needle^ and 17 on 
the two back. These last must be pat on one 
needle and cast ofiF on the wrong side, taking 
a stitch from the front and one from the back 
needle together; but in the centre of the back 
needle take 2 together, there being the odd stitch. 
Fasten off the end of the wool carefully with a 
wool-needle, both at the toe and at the commence- 
ment. 

If ribbed stockings be required, the numbers 
will be the same. Rib in 2 for the top of the 
stocking; afterwards knit 3 and purl 1. The 
centre of the heel and sole of foot plain. Dis- 
continue all ribbing at the commencement of the 
toe reductions. 

Any name, initials, or number can be marked 
into the stocking by purling the letters according 
to the stitches in a sampler. 

Marking should be commenced two rounds after 
the holes which indicate the size, and placed under 
them. 

It is a good plan for inexperienced knitters to 
have two sets of needles, and have both stockings 
going at the same time. This will ensure their 
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being the same size^ and it is very desirable to do 
the second heel as soon as possible after the firsts 
whilst its difficalties are fresh in one's mind. 

To thicken the heel^ knit in Shetland wool to 
match^ or black, when you divide for the heel, and 
continue it till you are ready to knit up the side 
stitches after the heel is finished. 



MUFFATEES, WITH THUMBS, 

Man^s size. 

\ lb. Double Berlin black, Is. ; four steel needles, 
No. 10, lid. 

These are knitted on two needles, backwards 
and forwards. The extra needles are required for 
the thumb. 

Cast on (tight) 50 stitches. Always slip the 
first stitch of every row. 

First row : knit 30, purl 20. 
Second and third : plain. 
Fourth : purl 20, knit 30. 
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Fifth and sixth : plain. 
Seventh : knit 30, purl 20. 
Eighth and ninth : plain. 
Tenth : pari 20, knit 30. 
Eleventh and twelfth : plain. 

Bepeat from first row till there are 12 ribs on 
each side of the work ; they are for the wrist and 
must be together. The plain part is for the hand. 
A firm, even edge can be obtained by keeping the 
slipped stitch tight; and this is very important, 
both for the look of the work and its durability. 

Having completed 12 ribs on each side, or 72 
rows, leave off with the wool at the top of the 
muffatee (not at the wrist) and commence the 
thumb. 

Knit 7 stitches down (slipping the first, of 
course) and leave them. Take another needle 
and with it cast on 7 stitches on the first needle, 
so as to replace the 7 which have just been knitted 
off, making 50 in all. Knit down to within 2 of 
the ribs and turn. Take the fourth needle, slid 
the first stitch, take 2 together, plain to the end. 

Knit back plain, turn. 
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Slip first stitch^ knit 2: together^ plain to end of 
row. 

Knit back plain. 

It will be perceived that in every alternate row 
there is a reduction of 1 stitch, which is taken at 
the bottom of the thumb. Continue these 2 rows 
till there are only 8 stitches left on the needle. 
All this time the ribs and the 7 stitches at the top 
should have been left on their respective needles 
untouched. Leave off with the wool at the top of 
the thumb. Oast off 7 stitches, leaving 1 on the 
needle. With that needle knit 20 stitches along 
the slanting edge of the thumb (inserting the 
needle between the rows), then knit to the end of 
the ribs. Purl back 20 stitches. Knit 23 stitches, 
which should bring the knitter to the end of that 
needle, and then knit the 7 stitches off the extra 
needle, which were left when the thumb was 
commenced. 

There should now be only two needles in use, 
and 50 stitches. Continue ribbing and plain till 
the muffatee is large enough. 16 to 17 ribs is the 
usual size. Be careful to have the same number of 
ribs on each side of the work, that they may join 
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j>roperly. Cast off (loose) and sew the two edges 
<5arefully together with wool, also the thumb. 
This is for the right hand. 

For the left hand, proceed exactly the same till 
tihe 12 ribs are completed, and the 7 stitches cast 
on for the thumb ; but make your reduction as you 
go down the thumb, and make the plain row as you 
come up, the 2 together to be immediately before 
the last stitch. When the thumb is finished,.tum 
the muffatee for the left hand, as the knitter will 
at once perceive, and in taking up the stitches 
along the slanting edge, purl them instead of 
knitting them. All the rest is the same. 

For a smaller size cast on 40 stitches, 25 plain, 
15 purl j 9 ribs on each side. Before commencing 
the thumb, knit off 5 stitches, cast on 5. Knit 
down to within 2 stitches of ribs. 5 ribs after the 
thumb. 3 oz. of wool sufficient .for this size. 

In all cases the seam must come in the palm of 
the hand. 
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A WARM SCARF. 

2 oz. white or coloured fleecy ; two large bone 
needles. 

Knit loosely. Slip first stitch of every row. 

Cast on 25 stitches^ and knit one plain row. 

First row : 3 plain, wool forwaird, 2 together, 
finish with 2 plain. 

Second row : 3 plain, wool forward, 2 together 
to the end of row, finish with 2 plain. 

Begin each row with 3 plain, and finish with 
2 plain. All the rest is putting the wool for- 
ward and taking 2 together. Extremely simple, 
and very pretty and warm. When the scarf is 
long enough, cast ofi*, and finish the ends with 
fringe of the same wool ; or the two edges may be 
folded into the middle, and the ends finished with 
a tassel of the same. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT WOOLS AND 

COTTONS. 

There is scarcely an article of domestic use 
vrhicli has been so much improved in quality and 
lessened in cost, of late years, as wool, with its 
tindred yams, fingerings, &c. Their name is 
legion, and it needs very experienced eyes to know 
one from the other. 

With the demand has come the supply, and we 
can find exactly the kind to suit us, both in quality 
and price, if we know where to look for it. 

For gentlemen's shooting or bicycling stockings 
the Penelope wheeling yarn is the most suitable. 
It is made up in 2 oz. hanks ; retail price varies 
from 7d. to 9d. per hank. Two hanks sufficient 
for one pair of socks. Four required for stock- 
ings, unless they are very long, when five will 
be required. Steel needles. No. 13. 

For gentlemen's or boys' ordinary socks the 
Canterbury yam (to be had of Le Fevre, 47, St. 
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Peter^s-street, Canterbury), the Beehive, the Pea- 
cock, and • the Alliance are all excellent : good 
colours, durable, wash well, and are not expensive. 
Steel needles. No. 16. 

For ladies and children the Penelope knitting 
yarn is everything that can be ' desired ; very soft, 
fine, and strong, — ^very much the texture of eider, 
but less expensive, with a much larger range of 
colours. Needles, No. 17 or 18. 

For National Schools, I strongly recommend 
Baldwin & Walker^s super + fingering, the price of 
which is 3s. 6d. per lb. for beautiful heathers and 
plain colours. Black, white, and grey are always 
cheaper. Needles No. 15. 

For infants, Andalusian is generally preferred. 

Coloured knitting cottons are much to be com- 
mended for India, or for summer wear. They are 
more suitable than any yam but the finest, and I am 
inclined to think they are stronger. Swiss knitting 
cotton, as it is called, is to be had in all colours, 
which are warranted to wash. It is done up in 2 oz. 
balls. The retail price varies from 74d. to SJd. 
^er ball, according to colour. 
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For sleeping socks, white fleecy at 3s. 6d. per 
lb., and steel needles No. 10 or 11, if the worker 
knits loosely. 



MARKING. 

Marking should be perfectly neat on the wrong 
side. The stitch is worked from left to right 
twice and crossed once. 

Each letter must be fastened off separately — 
never carry the cotton from one letter to the next ; 
for which reason it is suggested, that, in making 
a sampler, children should use blue and red cotton 
alternately, that they may learn to fasten off each 
letter as a matter of course. 

No knots allowed. To begin, leave an end 
at the back, about an inch, and work it in carefully 
with the succeeding stitches. 

Initials should be two or even three stitches 
apart, the letters of a word only one. 



WTSflV AXD son, IBIITTSBS, 
aailT QUBBV 8TBEBT, LIXCOLV'S IBB FIBLDB^ 



